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T is a- remark made, 
by a celebrated 
French author, that 
no man ever pufbed 
bis capacity as far as 

Sit was able to extend, 

| I fhail not inquire 

whether this aflertion be ftridtly 
true. It may fuffice to fay that men 
of the greateft application and ac- 
quirements can look back upon ma- 
ny vacant {paces,. and neglected 
parts of time, which have flipped 
away from them unemployed ; and 
there is hardly any one confidering 
perion in the world, but is apt to 
ncy with himfelf, at fome time or 
other, that if his life were to begin 
again, he could fill it up better. 
The mind is moft provoked to 
cat on itfelf this ingenaous ree 
proach, when the examples of fuch 
meh are prefented to it, as have far 
outfhot the generality of their {pe- 
cies, in learning, arts, or any valua- 
ble improvements. ; 
One of the moft exteofive and im- 
genius’s we have had any 
ftance of in our oWn nation, or 
in 5 hong was that of Sir Fran- 
~Bacon Lord Verulam. This 
great man, by an extraordinary force 
of nature, compafs of thought, and 
indefatigable ftudy, had amafied 
to himfelf fuch ftores of. knowledge 
as'we cannot look upon witheut 
amazement. ° His capacity feems to 
have grafped all: that was revealed 
in books before his time ; and not 
fatisfied with that, he began to ttrike 

Out new tracks of fcience, too many 

tobe travelled over by any one. 

man, in the compafs of the longett 
fe. Thefe, therefore, he could. 





anly mark down, like imperfeé 
coaitings in maps, or fuppofed points 
of land, to be further diicovered, 
and aicertained by the induilry of 
after-ages, who fhould proceed up- 
on his notices or conjectures, 

Theexcelleat Mr. Boyle was the 
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perfon, who feems to have been de- 
7 ne by mature to fucceed to the 
labours and inquiries cf that extra- 
ordinary genius I have juft men- 
tioned. By innumerable experi. 
ments he, ina great meature, filled 
up thofe plans and out-lines of {ci- 
ence, which his predeceflor had 


fketched out. His life was fpentin 


the purfuit of nature, thro’a great 
variety of forms and changes, and 
in the moft rational, as well ag 
devout adosation of its Divine au- 

















from the ftudy 7 Ms works 


thor, 

It would be impoffible to name 
many perfons who have extended 
their Capacities as far as thefe two, 
in the ftudies they purfued, 

I cannot help mentioning here 
one character more of a different 
kind indeed from thele, yet {uch a 
one as may ferve to fhew the wen. 
derfal force of nature and of appli- 
cation, and isthe moft fingular in. 
fiance of an univer{al genius I have 
ever met with. ‘The perfon I mean 
is Leonardo da Vinci, an Italian 
painter, defcended from a noble fa- 
mily in Tafcany, about the begin. 
ing of the fixteenth century, In 
his profeffion of hiltory- painting he 
was fo great a mafter, that {ome 
affirmed. he excelled all who went 
before him, It is certain that he 
raiied the envy of Michael Angelo 
who was his contemporary, & that 


Raphael. 
himlelf 
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himéelf learned his beft manner of 
defigning. He was a mafter too in 
fculpture and archite&ture, and ‘fkil- 
ful in anatomy, mathematicks, and 
mechanicks. The aquedué& from 
the river Adda to Milan, is men- 
tioned as a work of his contrivance. 
He had learned feveral languages, 
and was acquainted with the ftudies 
of hiftory, philofophy, poetry, and 
mufick. Though itis not neceflary 
to my prefent purpofe, I cannot but 
take notice, that all who have writ 
of him mention likewife his perfec- 
tion of body, The inftances of his 
ftrength are almoft incredible. He 
is def[cribed to have been of a well- 
formed perfon, anda matter of all 
genteel exercifes. And laitly, we 
are told that his moral qualities 
were agreeable to his natural aod 
intellectual endowments, and that 
he was of an honeit and generous 
mind, adorned with great {weetnefs 
of manners. The fame of his works 
having gained him an univerfal 
efteem, he was invited to the court 
of France. where, after fome time, 
he fell fick ; and Francis the firft 
coming to fee him, he raifed himfelf 
fin his bed to acknowledge the ho- 
nour which was done him by that 
vifit. The king embraced him, 
‘and Leonardo fainting at the fame 
infant, expired in the arms of that 
great monarch. 

_ It is impoffible to attend to fuch 
anftances as thefe, without being 
raifed into a contemplation on the 
wonderful nature of an human 
mind, which is capable of fuch pro- 
greflions in knowledge, and can 
contain fuch a variety cf ideas with- 
out perplexity or confufion. How 
reafonable is it from hence to infer 
its divine original ? And whilft we 
find anthinking matter endued with 
2 natural eee to laft for ever un- 
lefs annihilated by Omnipotence, 
how abfurd would it be to imagine, 
that a Being fo mach fuperior to 
it fhould not have the fame privi- 

e? 

Atthe fame time itis very fur- 
prifing, when we remove our 
thoughts from fuch inftances as I 
— menianned, to eae -_ 
we fo frequently mee; with in the 
accountsofbarBarous nations among 
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Every one capable of excelling in Something. 


the Indians; . where we find num. 
bers of people who fcarce fhew the 
firft glimmerings of Reafon, -and 
feem to have few ideas above thofe 
of fenfe and appetite. Thefe, me- 
thinks, ap ike large wilds, or 
vaft uncultivated tracts of human na- 
ture ; when we compare them with 
men of the moft exalted characters 
in arts and learning, we find it diff. 
cult to believe that they are crea- 
tures of the fame {pecies. 

Some are of opinion that the fouls 
of men are all naturally equal, and 
that the great sitpertte, we fo often 
obferve, arifes from the different 
organization or ftructure of the bo- 
dies to which they are united. Bat 
whatever conftitutes this - difpa- 
rity, the next great difference 
which we find between men in their 
feveral acquirements is Owing to ace 
cidental differences in their educa 
tion, fortunes, or courfe of life, 
The foul is a kindof rough dia 
mond, which requires Art, labour 
and time to polifh it. For want o 
which, many a goo natural genius 
is loft, or lies unfafhioned, likea 
jewel in the mine. 

One of the ftrongeft incitements 
to excel in fuch arts and accomplih- 
ments as are in the highef efteem 
among men, is the natural paflion 
which the mind of man has for 
glory; which, though it may be 
faulty inthe excefs of it, oagnt by 
no means to be difcouraged. Per- 
haps fome moralifts are too fevere 
in beating down this principle, 
which feems to be a {pring implant- 
ed by nature to give motion to 
the latent powers of the foul, and is 
always obferved to exert itfelf with 
the greateft force in the moft gene- 
rous difpofitions. The men whole 
characters have fhone the brightef 
among the ancient Romans, app 
to have been ftrongly animated by 
this pathon. 

Though all are not capable of 
fhining in learning or the politer 
arts; yet ewery one is capable of ts 
celling in Something. The foul has ia 
this refpect a certain vegetative 

wer which cannot lie wholly 
idle, If it is not laid out and cal- 
tivated into a regular and beautiful 
garden, it will of itself thoot up a 








weeds or flowers of a_ wilder 
growth. 


The Life of Richard Nevil, Earl of 
Warwick. 
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GlHortly after the battle of Wake- 
field, Edward Earl of Marche, 
fon to the late Duke of York, who 
was animated by the death of his fa- 
ther to a defire of revenge, defeat- 
ed a part of the Queen’s army, 
which was under the command of 
the Earls of Pembroke and Wilt- 
fhire, at Mortimer’s Crofs in Here- 
fordihire, the Lancaftiians lofing 
four thoufand men in the action, 
However, Queen Margaret, with 

remainder of her army, which 
was ftill numerous, continued her 
march towards London. 

The Earl of Warwick, being in- 
formed cf the approach of the 
Queen’s army, affembled his troops, 
and marched out of London to meet 
it. Margaret’s army had proceed- 
ed as far as St. Alban’s, when fhe 
underftood that Warwick was ad- 
vancing againft her, with the King 
in hisarmy. The two armies met 
and engaged on Bernard’s heath, 
near St. Alban’s. The Queen’s 
army was much fuperior to War- 
wick’s. But notwithftanding the 
inequality of numbers, the bravery 
ind conduct of Warwick rendered 
the fortune of the day for a long 
time doubtful; but the Lord Love- 
lace, who commanded one of the 
wings, having treacheroully with- 

awn from the combat, the York- 
ifts were at laft defeated, with the 
lofs of two thoufand men. The Earl 

f Warwick, however, rallied his 

ken troops with great addrefs 
anid retreated in good order. Lord 
ovil and Sir Thomas Kyriel, who 
ad been entruited with the care of 

‘ing Henry’s perfon, were perfuad- 
éd to remain with that Prince, on 
be folemn affurancethat they fhould 
uftain no injury; but Margaret, 

dlefs of r hufband’s honour, 
dered their heads to be ftruck off 
atSt. Alban’s; though they had 
qotinved with Henry only to pree 
¢hiai from outrages. 
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The Londoners were fo much en- 
raged at this, and feveral other ine 
{tances of Margaret’s cruelty, that 
they abfolately refufed to admit her 
into the city, or even to fupply her 
troops with provifions, and fhe was 
foon after obliged to retire into the 
North. For the Earl of Warwick, 
with the remainder of his troops, 
had joined the Earl of Marche at 
Chipping-Norton, in Oxfordfhire, 
and from thence they marched to« 
wards London. Onthe 28th of Fes 
bruary, 1461, they entered the ci- 
ty, amidit the fhouts and acclama- 
tions of the people. The Earl of 
Marche, who was in the bloom of 
youth, and remarkable for the beau- 
ty of his perfon, his courage, aéti- 
vity, and affability, found himfelf 
fo much the object of public favour, 
that he determined to take the 
- ety method of mounting the 

hrone. Accordingly the Earl of 
Warwick drew out the army in St. 
John’s fields, near Clerkenwell, 
where a prodigious number of the 
citizens of London, with the inha- 
bitants round, attended. The Earl 
then rode into the midft of the 
crowd, and read aloud the agree- 
ment between King Henry and the 
Duke of York, and which had been. 
ratified by Parliament. ! 

Warwick then told the people, 
that as the King had notorioufly in- 
fringed this convention, he had of 
courfe forfeited his right to the 
Crown, which now belonged to Ed- 
ward Plantagenet, the true heir aad 
reprefentative of the Houfe of Mor- 
timer. He next raifed his voice, 
and afked, if they would have Hen, 
ry of Lancafter he their King: the 
whole multitude exclaimed again® 
the propofal ; but when he demand- 
ed, whether they would acxnow- 
ledge Edward for their Sovereign, 
they exprefied their approbation 
with loud acclamations. A fost 
number of Prelates, Lords, Magi- 
ftrates, and other perfons of diftine- 
tion were then mbled at Bay- 
nard’s caftle, who ratified the elee- 
tion of the new King; who was 


next day proclaimed in thé city of 
London, and the . rpeod, 
under the er : I 


' *Queea 























































































$24 
Queen Margaret, who, with Hen- 
ry, was now in the Northern coun- 
ties, had, however, found-means b 
her addrefs, and the affability whic 
fhe afflumed, to colle& an army of 
fixty thoufand men, warmly at 
tached to the intereft of the Lancaf- 
ter family. * The young King Ed- 
ward, who was now Only in bis 
twentieth year, was no fooner in- 
formed of the Queen’s progrefs, 
than he fet ovt from London, toge- 
ther with the Earl of Warwick, and 
an army of foity thoufand men, in 
oider to oppcfe her. When they 
arrived at Pontrefraét, they de- 
tached a body of troops, under the 
command of the Lord Fitzwalter, 
to fecure the paflage of Ferry bridge, 


over the river Aire, which ran be- 


tween them andthe enemy- Fitz- 
walter executtd the order with dili- 
gence and fuccefs, and took poft on 
the North me of the a * 
ueen Margaret, Kin enry, 

and the Pisce of Wales, ‘bein 
now in profpedt of a battle, retire 
to York in expectation of the event, 
committing the Command of their 
army,to the Duke of Somerfet, the 
Earl of Northumberland, and the 
Lord Clifford. The furprize of 
Ferrybridge by Edward’s troops 
greatly difconcerted Henry’s Genc- 
rals. . However, Lord Clifford, fe:- 
ting out with a party in the night- 
time, attacked the enemies detach- 
nrent.at Ferry bridge fo unexpected. 
y, that they recoveted the pals, the 

orkifts being driven to the other 
fide of the river with great flaugh- 
ter, and Lord Fi:zwalter himfelf 
was killed in the action. 

This lofs might have proved fatal 
yo Edward, had it not been for the 
- preat courage and prefence of mind 
of the Earl of Warwick. He was 
alarmed at the news of the difefter, 
and dreaded the confequences with 
which it might be attended, at a 
time when a general batile was cve- 
ry moment expecied. He, there- 
fore, galloped up to King Edward, 
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who was pofted at the head of his 
army, which was drawn out; and 
immediately difmounting, ftabbed 
his horfe in the prefence of all the 
troops. Warwick then addreffed 
himfelf to the King, ** God have 
** mercy, Sir, faid he, upon their 
‘** fouls, who for love of you, in 
** the beginning of your enterprize, 
** have loft their lives. Yet let them 
** fly that will fly ; for by this crofs 
“* (kifling the hilt of his fword) I 
* will Rand by him who will ftand 
‘* by me.” 

The Ear] of Warwick’s gallant’ 
and refolute behaviour, animated 
not only King Edward, but his 
whole army. And to infpire the 
— with the greater courage, a 
proclamation’ was iffeed, giving to 
every one who picafed, full liberty 
to retire; bat threatening the fevee 
reft punifhments to thofe who fhould 
difcover any fymptoms of cowardice 
in the enfuing battle. Lord Falcon- 
bridge, who was uncle co our Earl 
of Warwick, was afterwards fent 
to retake the poft which had been 
loft, and he f{ucceeded in the at- 
tempt; Lord Clifford, who com- 
manded it, being killed, and his 
whole party defeated. It was at 
Towton, that the two armies came 
to a general engagement. Henry’s 
army confifted of fixty thoufard 
men, but Edward’s «| not quite 
forty. Henry’s army was command. 
ed by the Dukes of Somerfet and 
Exeter, and the Earls of Northume 
berland and Weftmoreland. The 
vanpuard of Edward’s army was 
commanced by the Lord Falcon- © 
bridge, and the main body by the 
Earl of Warwick. The battle was 
long, obftindte, and bloody ; vidto- 
iy however, at length declared for 
the Yorkifis; for Henry’s army 
was totally defeated, and with great 
flaughter, In this fatal a€ticn, upe 
wards of thirty-fix thoufand Eng- 
lifhmen fell by the fword. Hear 
and Margaret, who had continu 
at York during the battle, te 

t 


n~ 


* The people thus divided in their affeftions, took alfo oppofite fymbols of party 
“the partizans_of the Houfe of Lancafter chiofe fhe red rcfe as their mark of ¢ 
tin@tiop, ;, thefe of tite Hotife of York were denominated from the white; and 


thefe civil'wars “were thus known, ail over Europe, .by the name of the quarrel b® 


tween the two rofes, Hame, 
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they were informed of the defeat 
of their army, fled into Scotland 
with t precipitation. 

The viGarious Edward, having 
ained this fignal viétory, marched 

ck to London, where he was foon 
aftercrowned. And on the 2oth of 
March, 1462, the Earl of Warwick 
was made Keeper of the narrow 
Seas, a pot different from that of 
High Admiral of England, which 
was given to the Earl of Warwick’s 
uncle, the Earl of Kent; but in con- 
fideration of Warwick’s great and 
jmportantfervices, he was afterwards 
allo appointed Governor of Calais 
and the Ryfebanck, Lieutenant of 
the Marches, and Governor of the 
cafile of Guifnes ; General Warden 
of the Weft Marches of Scotland, 
Lord Great Chamberlain of Eng- 
land for life, Conftable of Dover 
caftle, and Lord High Steward of 
Zogland. So that befides his pri- 
vate inheritance, his revenues were 
valued at eighty thoufand crowns 
per annam,. 

In 1463, King Edward marched 
at the head of a numerous army in- 
to the North of England, in order to 
oppofe Queen Margaret ; for that 
Princefs had repaired to France, 
and obtained fome fuccours from 
that kingdom, fhe having engaged 
to put the French King in poffc flion 
of Calais, if ever her family fhould 
recover the Englifh Throne ; and 
with this afiftance from France, 
together with fome Scottith adven- 
turers, ard many adherents of the 
Lancafter family, fhe had again 
taken the field.. But before the ar- 
rival of King Edward, the Lancal- 
ter army was totally defeated at 
Hexham by the Lord Montague, 
brother to the Earl of Warwick. 
When King Edward arrived near 
Durham, and found that the fuc- 
cefs of Montague had rendered it 
unneceflary for him to advance fur- 
ther, he returned to York, leaving 
the Earl of Warwick to reduce the 
caftles of Alnwick, Banbury, and 
Dunftanbary, with fome other pla- 
«es, which were ftill in the hands of 
the .Lancafirians. Warwick foon 
after made himfelf mafter of Ban- 
bury and Dunftanbury ; but Alao- 


wick held out till the Earl of An- 
gus came to its relief with a body 
of Scotch troops; and then a trea- 
ty being fet on foot between the 
Scots and Englifh, the garrifon of 
Alnwick were fuffered quietly to 
march out. 
[To be continued.) 


The dangerous Confequences of bad 
Habits : An Eaftern Tale. 


[Ndolence is the daughter of folly, 

the fifter of-vice, and the mother 
of misfortune. Whoever {uffers hime 
felf to fall into this habit cannot 
hope to make much progrefs in 
learning or knowledge of jing kind, 
and confequently muit give up the 
glorious aim of rendering himfelf 
ufeful and con{picuous in any capa- 
city or ftation of life. Wifdom is 
noi to be won without great aflidu- 
ity and conftant application ; the 
muft be fought for early, and at- 
tended late. But he, who confumes 
his hours in idle fauntering, or bu- 
ries them in morning flumbers, fhall 
never fee the light of fame, any 
more than that of the fun, rifing 
upon him. 

Let us, therefore, be particularly 
careful how we contraét bad habits 
of any kind, teft, like the inve- 
nomed fhirt of Hercules, in fpite of 
all our endeavours to fhake them 
off, they hang upon us to our de- 
flruétion. This fubje& is moft beau- 
tifully illuftrated in the following 
inftru€tive fable, found in the 
cell of Salah, the Hermit of Leba- 
non. 

Son of perfeverance, whoever 
thow art, whofe neceflity has led 
thee hither, read and bewife. He 
that now calls u thee is Salah, 
the Hermit of Lebanon, who, in 
the fifty-feventh year of his retreat, 
left this inftruétion to mankind, left 
his folitary hours fhould be fpent in 
vain. 

I was once what thou art now, a 
groveller on earth, and a gazer on 
the fky; I trafficked and heaped 
wealth together, I loved and was 
favoured, | wore the robeof honour, 
and heard the mafic of adulation ; 
I was ambitious, and rofe to great 

acis; . 




































































































































































nefs; I was unhappy and retir- 
ed; I fought, for fome time, 
what I at length found here, a place 
where all seah wants might be eafily 
fapplied, and where I might not be 
aie the neceflity of purchafing 
the affiflance of men by thc tolera- 
tion of their follies. Here I faw 
fruits, and herbs, and water ; and 
here determined to wait the hand 
of death, which I hope, when at 
laft it comes, will fall lightly upon 
me. 

Forty-eight years have I now paf- 
fed in forgetfulnefs of all mortal 
cares, and without any inclination 
to wander farther than the neceflity 
of procuring fubfiftence required ; 
but, as I ftood one day beholding a 
rock that overhangs my cell, I found 
in myfelf a defire to climb it ; and, 
when | was on its top, was in the 
fame manner determined to {cale 
the next, till by degrees I conceived 
a wifhto view the fummit of the 
mountain, at the foot of which | 
had fo long refided. ‘This motion 
of my thoughts | endeavoured to 
fupprefs, not becaule it appeared 
criminal, but becaufe it was new ; 
and all change, not aay for 
the better, alarms a mind taught by 
experience to diftrull itfelf. I was 
often afraid that my heart was de- 
ceiving me, that my impatience of 
confinement rofe from fome earthly 
paflion, and that my ardour to fur- 
vey the works of nature was only a 
hidden longing to mingle once again 
in the fcenes of life. | therefore en- 
deavoured to fettle my thoughts into 
their former ftate, but found their 
diftraétion every ~~ greater. I was 
continually reproaching my felf with 
the want of happinels within my 
reach ; and at lait began to queftion 
whether it was not lazinefs, rather 
than caution, that reftrained me 
from climbling to the fummit of 
Lebanon. 

I rofe therefore before day, and 
began my journey up the fteep of 

mountain ; but i had not ad- 
vanced far, old as | was, and bur- 
thened with provifions, when the 
day began to fhine upon me; the 
declivities grew more precipitous, 
and the fand flided from beneath 
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my feet; at laft, fainting with Jae 
ur, I arrived at a {mall plain al- 
moft inclofed by rocks, and open 
only to the Eaft. I fat down to ref 
a while, in full perfuafion that, 
when I had recovered my ftrength, 
I fhould proceed on my defign ; but, 
when once I had tafted eafe, I found 
many reafons againft difturbing it: 
The branches fpread a fhade over 
my head, and the gales of {pring 
wafted odours to my bofom. ; 

As I fat thus forming alternate ex» 
cufes fur delay, and refolutions to 
o forward, an irrefiftible heavinefs 

ddenly furprifed me; 1 laid my 
head upon the bank, and refigned 
Fy aos to fleep : when, methought, 
lheard a found as of the flight of 
eagles, and a Being of more than 
human dignity ftood before me. 
While I was deliberating how to 
addrefs him, he took me by the 
hand with an air of kindnefs, and 
afked me folemnly, but without fe- 
verity, “* Salah, whither art tho 
poing ?” I am climbing, anfwere 

» tothe top of the mountain, to 
enjoy a more extenfive profpeé of 
the works of nature. ‘‘ Attend fir, 
faid he, to the profpe& which this 
place affordeth, and what thou dof 
not underitand | will explain. I am 
one of the benevolent Beings who 
watch over the children of the duit, 
to preferve them from thofe evils 
which will not ultimately terminate 
in good, and which they do not, by 
their own faults, bring upon them- 
felves. Look round therefore with- 
out fear, obferve, contemplate, and 
be initruGied,” 

Encouraged by this affurance, I 
looked and beheld a mountain higher 
than Lebanon, to. the fummit of 
which the human eye could never 
reach; when | had tired mayielf 
with gazing on its height, I turned 
my eyes towards its foot, which! 
could eafily difcover, but was 
amazed to find it without founda» 
tion, and placed inconceivably m 
emptinefs and darknefs. Thus I 
ftood terrified and confufed ; above, 
were tracts infcrurable, and below, 
was totally vacuity. But my pro- 
tector, with a voice of admonition, 
cried out, ee Salah, be not al- 
frighted 
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sohted, but raife thy eyes again; 
ing mountain of Exiftence is beforg 
thee, furvey it and be wife.” _ 

I then looked with more delibe- 
rate attention, and obferved the 
bottom of the mountain to be of 
gentle rife and overfpread with 
flowers; the middle to be more 
fteep, embarraffed with crags, and 
interrupted by precipices, over 
which hung branches loaded with 
fruits, and among which were {cat- 
tered palaces and bowers. The tracts 
which my eye could reach neareft 
the top were generally barren ; 
‘but there were, among the clefts of 
the rocks, a few hardy ever-gréens, 
which, though they did not give 


- much pleafure to the fight or fmell 


t feemed to chear the [fbour, and 
Facilitate the fteps of thofe who 
were clambering among them. _ 

Then, beginning to examine 
more minutely the different parts, 
lobferved, at a great diftance, a 
multitude of both fexes iffuing into 
view at the bottom of the moun- 
tain. Their firft a&tions I could not 
accurately difcern; bat, as they 
every moment approached nearer, 
I found that they amufed themfelves 
with gathering flowers, under the 
faperintendence of a modeft virgin 
in a white robe, who feemed not 
over-follicitous to confine them to 
any fettled place, or certain tract ; 


, for fhe knew that the whole ground 


was {mooth and folid, and that they 
could not eafily be hurt or bewild- 
ered. When, as it often happened, 
they plucked a thiftle for a flower, 
Innocence (fo was fhe called) would 
fmile at the miftake. Happy, faid 
I, are they who are under fo gentle 
a government, and yet are fafe! But 
I had no moe cry to dwell long 
on the confideration of their felici- 
ty, for I found that Innocence con- 
tinued her attendance but a )ittle 
way, and feemed to confider only 
the flowery bottom of the mountain 
as her proper province. Thofe, 
Whom the abandoned, fcarcely knew 
that they were left, before they per- 
ceived themfelyés in the hands of 
: on, a 4B more fevere 
in her afpect, and imperious in 
her commands, whe confined chem 
tO Certain paths, in their opinion, 
0 narrow and too rough, Thefe 
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they were continually follicit- 
ed to leave by Appetite, whom 
Education could never fright a- 


way, though the fometimes awed 


her to fuch timidity, that the 
effects of her prefence were fcarcely 
perceptible. Some went back to 
the firft part ofthe mountain, and 
feemed defirous of continuing bafi- 
ed in plucking flowers, but were no 
a guarded by Innocence ; and 
fuch, as Education could not force 
back, proceeded up the mountain by 
fome miry road, in which they were 
feldom feen, and fcarcely ever re- 
garded. 

As Education led her troop up the 
mountain, not ing was more obe- 
fervable, than that the was frequent- 
yy iving her cautions to beware of 

abits; and was calling out to one 
or another at every ftep, that a Ha- 
bit was enfnaring them ; that they 
would be under the dominion of 
Habit, before they perceived their 
danger ; and that thofe, whom a 
Habit fhould once fubdue, had lige 
tle hopes of regaining their liberty. 

When Education had proceeded 
in this manner to the part of the 
mountain where the declivity be- 
gan to grow craggy, fhe reigned 

er charge to two powers of fupe 
afpeét. The meaner of them a 
peared capable of prefiding in fe- 
nates, Or governing nations, and 
yet watched the fteps of the other 
with the moit anxious attention, and 
was vifibly confounded and perplexe 
ed, ifever the fuffered her regard 
to be drawn away. The other feem- 
ed to approve her fabmiffion as 

leafing, but with fuch a conde- 
{cenfion as plainly fhewed that fhe 
claimed it as due ; and, indeed, fo 
great was her dignity and {weetnefs, 
that he, who would not reverence, 
muft not behold her. 

*“* Salah, faid my protector, be 
fearlefs, and be wife ; approach 
thefe powers, whofe dominion ex- 
tends to all the remaining part of 
the mountain of Exiftence.” [ 
trembled, and ventured to addrefs 
the inferior nymph, whofe eyes, 
though piercing and awful, I was 
not unable to fuftain. ‘* Bright 
Power, faid I, by whatever name 
it is lawful to efs thee, tel] me, 
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thou who prefideft here, on what 
condition thy protection will be 
rented 2” ** Ie will be granted, 
aid fhe, only to obedience. I am 
Reafon, of all fubordinate Beings 
the nobleft and the greateft ; who, 
if thou wilt receive my laws, will 
reward thee, like the ref{ of my 
votaries, by conducting thee to 
Religion.” Charmed by her voice 
and afpe&, I profeffed my readinefs 
to follow her. She then prefented 
mie to her Miftre{fs, who looked upon 
me with tendernefs, I bowed bee 
fore her, and the fmiled. 

When Education delivered! up 
thofe for whofe happinefs fhe had 
been folong follicitous, the feemed 
to expeét, that they fhould exprefs 
fome gratitude for her care, or fome 
regret at the lofs of that protection, 
which fhe had hitherto afforded 
them. But it was eafy to difcover, 
by the alacrity which broke out at 
her departure, that her prefence had 
been long difpleafing, and that fhe 
had been teaching thofe who felt 
in themfelves no want of inftruc- 
tion. They all agreed in rejoicing, 
that they fhould no longer be fub- 
ject to her caprices, or diiturbed by 
her documents, but fhould be now 
under the direction only of Reafon, 
to whom they made no doubt of 
being able to recommend themfelves 
by a fteady adherence to all her 
precepts. Reafon counfelled them, 
at their firft entrance upon her 
province, to inlift them{elves among 
the votaries of Religions and in- 
formed them, that, if they trufted to 
her alone, they would find the fame 
fate with her other admirers, whom 
fhe had not been able to fecure 
againft Appetites and Paflions, and 
who, having been feized by Habits 
in the regions of defire, had been 
dr away to the caverns of De- 
fpair. Her admonition was vainj; 
the greater number declared againft 
any. other dire€tion, and doubted 
not. but, by her fuperintendency, 
they fhould climb up with fafety the 
mountain of Exiftence. ‘* My pow- 
er, faid Reafon, is to advile, not to 
compel ; I have already told you 
the danger of your choice. ‘The 
path now feems plain Pe even, but 
shere are afperities and pitfale, over 
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which Religion only can condy& 
Mov. Look upwards, and you per. 
ceive a mift before you, fettled up- 
on the higheft part of the mountain; 
a mift by which my profpeé is ter. 
minated, and which is pierced on. 
ly by the eyes of Religion. Beyond 
it are the temples of happinefs, ig 
which thofe, who climb the preci. 
pice by her direction, after the toil 
of their pilgrimage, reft for ever, | 
know not the way, and therefore 
can only conduct you to a better 
guide. Pride has fometimes re. 
proached me with the narrownefs of 
my view, but, when fhe endeavour. 
ed to extend it, could only thew me, 
below the mift, the bowers of con. 
tent; even they vanished, as I fixed 
my cyes upsn them; and thofe, 
whom fhe perfuaded to travel to. 
wards them, were inchained by Ha- 
bits, and ingulphed by defpair, a 
crue! tyrant, whofe caverns are be. 
yond the darknefs on the right fide 
and on the left, from whofe prifons 
none can efcape, and whom I can- 
not teach you to avoid.’’ 

Such was the declaration of Rea- 
fon to thofe who demandéd her 
protection. Some, that recolleéted 
the dictates of Education, finding 
them now feconded by another aue 
thority, fubmitted with reludance 
to the ftriét decree, and engaged 
themfelves among the followers of 
Religion, who were diftinguifhed 
by the uniformiy of their march, 
though many of them were womén, 
and By their continual endeavours 
to move upwards, without appearing 
to regard the profpeéts which, 
at every ftep, courted their atten- 


t10n. 

All thofe, who determined to fol- 
low eitheir Reafon or Religion, 
were continually importaned to for- 
fake the road, fometimes by Paffiotis, 
and’ fometimes by Appetites, of 
whom both had Reafon to boaft of 
the fuccefs of their artifices 3 for {a 
many wefe drawn into by-patht, 


that any way was more populousthan 
the right, ‘The attacks of the 
petites Were more impetaous, 


of the Paffions longer continued. 
The Appetites fyrned their follow- 
ers direetly from the true way ; but 
cha, Faliong, maeeL SOF oe 
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path nearly in the fame direction 
with that of Reafon and Religion, 
but deviated by flow degrees, till 
at laft they intirely changed their 
courfe. Appetite drew afide the 
du!!, and Paffion the fprightly. Of 
the Appetite:, Luftwas the ftrongeft, 
aad. Of the Paffons, Vanity. he 
moit powerful affault was to be fear- 
ed, when a Paffionand an Appetite 
joined their incitements; and the 

th of Reafon was beft followed, 
when 2 Pa‘fion called to one fide, 
and an Appetite to another, 

Thefe feducers had the greatett 
fatcefs upon the followers of Rea- 
fon, over whom they fcarcely ever 

failed to peers, except when they 
counteratted one another. They 
had notthe fame triumphs over the 
votaries of Religion; for, though 
were often led afide for atime, 
Religion commonly recalled them 
her emiffary, Confcience, before 

bit hati time to inchain them. 
But they, that profeffed to obey 
Reafon, if once they forfook her, 
feldom returned; for fhe had no 
meflenger to fammon them, but 
Pride, who generally betrayed her 
confidence, and employed alli her 
‘kill to fupport Paffion; and, if 
ever fhe did her duty, was found 
unable to prevail, if Habit had in- 


| a! tn 
foon found, that the great dan- 
ger to the followers of Religion was 
from Habit ; every other pow- 
er was eafily refifted, nor did they 
find any difficulty, when they inad- 
vertentty uitted her, to find her 
Again by dire€&tion of Confci- 
ence, unlefs they had given time to 
Habit to draw her chain behind 
them, and bar up oe ay by which 

had wandered. Of fo 

* thofe the condition was juftly to be 





itied, who turned at every call of ° 
. ce, and tried, but without — 





a to barft the chains of Habir; 
“faw Religion walking forward at a 
“giftance, faw her with reverence, 
‘and longed to join her ; but were, 
“Whenever they approached her, 
Borys by Habit, & languifhed in 

did bondage; which they could 
ware though they fCorned and 


tie of 
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Some, however, there were, who 
when they found Habjt prevailing 
over them, called upon Reafon or 
Religion for their affiftance ; each 
of them willingly came to the fuc- 
cour of her fuppliant, bat neither 
with the fame ftiength, nor the fame 
fuccefs. Habit, infolent with her 
pows!, would often prefume to par- 
ey with Reafon, and offer to loofe 
fome of her chains, if the reft might 
remain. ‘Io this Reafon, who was 
never certain of vitory, frequently 
confented, but always found her 
conceflions deitructive, and faw the 
captive led away by Habit to his 
former flavery. Réligion never fub- 
mittcdto treaty, but held owt her 
hand with certainty of conquett ; 
and, if the Captive to whom fhe 
gave it did not quit his hold, al- 
ways led him away in triumph, and 
placed him in the dire& pach tothe 
temple of Happinefs, where Reafon 
néver failed to congratulate his de- 
liverance, and encourage his adhe- 
rence to that power to whofe timely 
fuccour he was indebted for it. 

From the road, which led to the 
temple of Happinefs, I could not 
eafily withdraw my attention, be- 
caufe all who travelled in it appear- 
ed chearful and fatisfied; and, the 
farther they proceeded, the greater 
appeared their alacrity, and the 
ftronger theirs conviction of the wif- 
dom of their guide. Some, who 
had never deviated, but by fhore 
excurfions, had Habit in the middle 
of their pailage vigoroully fapport- 
ing them, and driving off their Ap- 
petites and ‘Paffions, whichattempt- 
ed to interrupt their progrefs. 
Others, who had entered this road 
late, or had long forfaken it, were 
toiling on without her help atleait, 
and common] + sa her endea- 
vours. But. l obferved, when they 
approached to the barren top, that 


‘few were able to proceed without 


fome fupport from Habit, and that 
thofe, whote habits were ftrong, ad- 
vanced towards the mifts with little 
emotion, and entered them at laft 
wish calmness and confidence ; af- 
ter which they were feen only by 
the eye of Religion ; aad, tho’ Rea- 
fon looked after them with the moft 
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earneft curiofity, fhe could only ob- 

tain a faint glimpfe, when her mif-' 
trefs, toinlarge her profpect, raifed 

her from the ground. Reafon, how- 

ever, difcerned that they were fafe, 

but Religion faw that they were 
happy. 

** Now, Salah, faid my protec- 
tor, withdraw thy view trom the 
régions of obf{curity, and fee the 
~ fate of thofe, who, when they were 
difmiffed by Education, would ad- 
mit no direction but that of Reafon. 
Survey their wanderings and be 
’ wife,” 

I jooked then upon the road of 
* Reafon, which was indeed, fo far 
as it reached, the fame with that of 
Religion, nor had Reafon difcovered 
- it, but by her inftructions. Yet, 
when fhe had once been taught 
it; the clearly faw that it was right; 
and Pride had fometimes incited 
her to declare that the difcovered it 
herfelf, and perfuaded her to offer 
herfelf -as a guide to Religion ; 
whom, after any vain experiments, 


fhe found it her highett priviledge’ 


to follow. Reafon was, however, at 

’ Jaft well infiruGted in part of the 
way, and appeared to teach it with 
fome fuccefs, when her precepts 
were not milreprefented by Paffion, 
or ‘her influence overborne by Ap- 
petite. But neither of thefe enemies 
was fhe able to refift. 


Of thofe, who forfook the direc- © 


tions of Reafon, fome were led 
afide by the whifpers of Ambition, 
who was perpetually pointing to 
fta:ely palaces, fituated on emi- 
‘ mences On either fide, recounting 
the delights of affluence, and boaft- 
-ing the fecurity of power. They 
_ were eafily perfuaded to follow her, 
and Habit quickly threw her chains 
upon them; they were foon con- 
vinced of the folly of their choice, 
but few of them attempted to re- 
turn’ Ambition led them on from 
recipice to precipice, where man 
Il and were feen no more. Th 
that efcaped were, after a long feries 
of hazards, generally delivered over 
to Avarice, and inlifted by her in 
the fervice of Tyranny, where the 
‘continued to heap up gold, till 
.their patrons or their 8 puthed 


verns of Defpair. 

Others wére inticed by Intempe. 
rance to ramble in fearch of thof 
fruits that hung over the rocks, and 
filled the air with their fragrance ; 
of thefe hardly any returned, but 
funk into thé gulphs that lay before 
them. 

There were others, whofe crime it 
was rather to neglect Reafon, than 
difobey her; and who retreated from 
the heat and tumult of the way, not 
to the bowers of Intemperance, but 


them headlong at laftinto the cg 


. to the mazes of Indolence. They 


had this{particularity in their con- 
dition, that they were always in 
fight of the road of Reafon, always 
withing for her prefence, and always 
refolving to return to-morrow. T 
drunkard, for a time, Jaughed over 
his wihe, the ambitious man tri- 
umphed in the mifcarriage of his ri- 
val ; but thecaptives of Indolence 
had neither fuperiority, nor merris 
ment. Difcontent lowered in their 
looks, and Sadnefs hovered round 
their fhades. Yet they crawled on, 
reluctant and gloomy, till they ar- 
rived at the depth of the recefs, va- 
ried only with poppies and night- 
fhade, where the dominion of Indo- 
lence términates, and the hopelefs 
wanderer is delivered up to Melan- 
choly ¢ The chains of Habit are rie 
veted for ever, and Melancholy, 
having tortured her prifoner for 2 
time, configns him at laf to the 
cruelty of Defpair. 

While I was mufing on this mife- 
rable icene, my protector called 
out to me : ** Salah, haft thou well 
confidered the profpeét that is before 
thee ? The Mountain of Exiftence 
is human life. Before the children 
of men arrive at a knowledge of 
Good and Evil, they wander ia 
flowery paths at the foot of the 
moWntain, and are protected by In- 
nocence; but, as they advance in 
yeare, the feeds of knowledge and 
virtuous principles muft be iownin 
their tender minds, and their fteps 
carefully’ guarded by Education. 
When they arrive at manhood, Rea- 
fon or Religion muft be their con- 
duétor thro’ the remaining ages of 
their exiftence, Happy, thr 
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happy are they that chufe the latter! 
It is the alone that can dire& their 
fleps with fafety ; none but fhe can 
remove the milt that terminates the 
life of man, and point out the man- 
fions of happinefs that lie beyond 
the grave. Reafon, indeed, when 
a good man dies, will convince you 
he is fafe; but it is Religion only 
that can tell you he is happy. 
Remember, Salah, the misfortunes 
that conftantly attend the followers 


of Reafon, and continue ftedfaft-. 


ly avotary of Religion. Then thale 
thou walk fecurely thro’ this vale of 
mifery, enter the portals of eternity 
with peace and tranquillity, and re- 
¢ for ‘ever in the manfions of 
inefs.I ftarted from my flcep, 
and beheld myfelf furrounded by 
rocks of Lebanon ¢ the birds of 
light were fin ing in the trees, and 
the glances of the morning darted 
apon me. 


A View of Poritricar. LeTrers 
‘ which.bave appeared in the Public 


Papers. 


iftides, in the PublicAdvertifer, 

fays ‘* Moft people are apt to 
wonder how fome perfons, whofe 
very exiftence is of no confequence 
to the world, are advanced to lu- 
ctative pofts, on the firftapplication, 
whilft others, whofe merit is uni- 
verfally allowed, and wae claims 
every recompence in ¢ wer of 
aminifter to beftow, are Ffied by 
as {carce worth notice, and perhaps, 
after many years attendance, fuffered 
to die in obfcurity, and their talents 
lof to the world. But this may be 
eafily accounted for. According to 
the modern fy{tem of politics, which 
too much prevailed in our own, 

as well as other countries, one who 
has nothing but his perfonal merit, 
and the important fervices he has 
eady done, and is ftill capable of 
gthe Public, to sled in his 
recommendation, can feldom make 
his way to a great man’s favour 
through a croud of powerful impor- 
tanate fuitors, who muft, right or 
Wrong, have their relations, crea- 
tures, and'dépendents provided for, 
tis, Maintained at the expence 
# the Public, becaufe they are 
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ood for. nothing. What a poor 

pure does that man make, whe 
has nothing elfe but his Patriotifm 
to recommend him on thele occa- 
fions! Perhaps he will fcarce fee 
one in the crouded levee, who does 
not affume an air of fuperiority, and 
look down upon him with as much 
contempt as the miniiter himfelf 
does. Let him prefent ever fo many. 
memorials, fupported by the moft 
inconteftible vouchers, they are all 
received as cold as death, and ten 
thoufand to one if they are not 
thrown afide, and never fo much 
as looked into. Some little fordid 
motive, fome paltry family connec- 
tion, the intimation of fome great 
man’s will and pleafure, or, in fhort 
any thing but what in Reafon ought 
to fway the minifter’s choice, in- 
tervenes ; and be it ever fo frivo- 
lous, ’tis more than fufficient to 
out-weigh the ftrongeft pleas of aa 
hendeadt fuch memorialifts. Such 
has been the hard lot of the wifett 
and beft of men in all ages; and, 
indeed, confidering the ungrateful 
treatment that Virtue & Patriotifm 
have generally met with, it muft be 
wholly afcribed to the fuperintend- 
ing care and goodnefs of divine Pro- 
vidence, that they have not long 
fince been banifhed out of the 
world. 

N. N. in the Daily Gazetter, 
addreffes a letter to theC 
of the E——, thus, ‘‘ Inthe prefent 
unhappy ftate the lower part of this 
nation are too fenfibly affected. 
I: is furely material to think of fome 
tax that will be no way burthenfome 
to them, and permit fome which are 
fo to be Ieffened, or entirely abo- 
lifhed. The following I hope may 
prove free from any material objec- 
tion: and though here but roughly 
fketched out, by a more able hand 
may be improved, and brought to 
perfection., It is afmall tax on 
every thing fold by auétion, a me- 
thad of late become fo fafhionable 
as to have more money returned 
that way than can wel! be conceiv- 
ed. I would propofe that 6d. in the 
pound be paid by the buyer or pro- 
prietor on every article fold by that 
method, except landed eftates, hou- 
fes, and jewels, on which perhaps 
: : 6K 2 3d. 

















































































































und may be thought 
n the two articles of 
houfhold goods and piétures, it 
will be found that one hundred 
thoufand pounds are raifed in Lon- 
don .and its environs only in one 
year; befides the great articles of 
fhipping, drugs, merchandize im- 
ported fom various parts, Eaft-In- 
dia fales, jewels, plate, books, &c. 
toan incredible amount, This ex- 
tended to all the fales in England 
and Scotland, and including eftates 
foldin chancery, & by private or- 
ders, muft make, I am perfuaded, 
from what enquiries 1 have made, 
and what converfation | have gae 
thered, at leaft the fum of three 
millions in the whole. 
Of which fuppofe land £ 

& houfes one fixth, £ 560000 
Which at 3d. in the 

pound, is 250 
The remainder 2500000 
At Od. in the pound, 51250 


3d. in the 
fufficient. 


7500 

Which may be railed eo nhout any 
peor perfon being at all affected by 
it, for fuch are no buyers at auc- 
tions, nor have any thing worth 
difpofing of that way. The method 
of colledting this will, I think, be 
very eafy, & a {mall expence to the 
government. I would humbly proe 
pofe it fhould be thus: let the clerk 
who takes the account what the 
Boods, &c. fll for, produce the 
books within three days after each 
accountis ended to the neareft ex- 
_cifeofice, and {wear to the trath of 
it; errors accidental in cafting up 
excepted ; which may be foon exa- 
mined by a proper clerk in the 
ofice, and the tax paid into the 
fame ofice. The avétiorer, or pro- 
rietor, if thought neceflary, might 
Sifo be fworn. And may the taxes 
On tallow, falt, and beer, threevery 
material articles to poor mechanics 
and labourers be eafed ‘thereby ; 
which is my fincere with. If to this 
tax there could be a due confidera- 
tion added of others on race horfes, 
faddle nottes {not for hire) dogs 
articularly thofe who keep packs 
bounds) livery fervants per head 
on thofe who keep them. Al] might 
send to cafe the labouring and in- 
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duftrious poor. It fhould feem ag 
if it would give great honour to him’ 
who fhould bring fuch ufeful taxes 
to be laid, and take off, or leflen, 
burthenfome ones in lieu. 

As to corn, at prefent the topic 
of converfation and writing, it feems 
to me asif public gramaries, proper 
ly eftablithed, are the nd fare 
means to kecp this neceflary of life 
at a proper price for both farmer 
and confumer. 

X. in the Peblic Advertifer, 
fays, ‘* When Sir Robert Walpole 
was firmly fixed io his poft of -prime 
minifter, Sir William Windham: 
thought it fo dangerous to this Cone 
ftitution to have a {tanding and al- 
moft immoveable miniftry, that in 
his debate on the-feptennial bil} 
he faid, he wifhed to fee not only 
triennial parliaments, but triennie 
al; or even annual mipifiers, Yet 
is the cafe now fo fatally puttothe 
proof, that thefe annual minsfiries 
(the wife with of that loyal and pa- 
triotic fabjcét) are now become ont 
greateft grievances. The unfleadi- 
nefs of our government .is naw 
thought to leffen our dignity abroad, 
and promote diftusbancés at home, 
We even afcribe to this caufe the 
bold refiftance and defiance bid 
to our jaws im our colonies, and 
the violent tumults and difordets 
of our common people here. [am 
afraid there is coo much truth m 
thefe fuppofitions ; and if our ad- 
miniftrations were more flable, we 
fhould. not fee fuch confufion in ovt 
coyncils, nor would meafures be 
purfued in one year, and reverted 
inthe next. But the moft obvious 
evil arsfing from frequeat-changes, 
is the neceflity which it bas Jaid 
people under of not accepting of 
places im power without fecuring 
to themichves fome certain adveb- 
tagés. No one can be publice 
fpirited enough to a& without me 
ward ; and the rewards annexed (0 
public employments are not now 10 
permanent as to be an inducement 
tormen ofgreat abilities to quitthet 
own fecire paits, and to. accept of 
more hazardove ones. This may 
be fome Reafon, why fome 
out mo difinterefted men have 
expected extrao:dinary ae 
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as unreafonably as more interefted 
ones. It is ftability alone which can 
redrefs thefe evils, and it muft be a 
confidence in the permanency of 
adminiftration which ¢an reitore 
difintereftednefs and public fpirit in 
individyals. : 

1. H. in the London Chronicle, 
fays, ** The extreme fearcity of pro- 
yifions in general having now be- 
come 2 matter of parliamentary en- 
quiry, it certainly behoves the peo- 

e, by imftrufiions to their repre- 

tatives. and by every other legal 
method, to lay before the auguft 
aflembly, and the Public in gene- 
gal, the miferies of their prefent fi- 
tuation. - 

Thus circumftanced, is it not ex- 
fraordinary that fome amongf us, 
in-contradi€tion to common fenfe 
and common humanity, fhould ex- 
ert al) their abilities in attempting 
to. prove that our real calamities 
are mere chimzras of our own form- 
ing; in endeavouring to ftop the 
ears of government againft the cries 
pithe diftrefied, and fhut up the 
avenues of pity in the brealt of M— 
j~—y ; yet fuch there are: Thefe 
men exclaim, ** That the people 
* are grown factious withonat caule, 
** that our increafing wealth is the 
“ occafion of this fancied {carcity ; 
f and, in fhort, that the poor are 


| nang, excefs, while they 
at 


S comp 
$ ing.” 
Ifthe fpirit of difcontent is in- 
deed gone forth among us, it is not 
Owing to the faétious difpofirion ef 
the le, but to ther real and 
refimg neceffities. It is eafy fora 
Sent man to loll in his chariot ; 
“ag, ong xf obferve, while he en- 
joys the fulnefs of plenty, ‘** That 
neceffity is a poorexcufe for fedition; 
and that no-want, however prefling, 
Ought to induce men te violate the 
se € peace and tranquility.” Bur 
fuch a one put himielffor a mo- 
ment in the cafe of the poor |abou- 
‘wer or mechanic now firiving in 
vam, by his meft diligent endea- 
vours, to fupport a wife and nume= 
tous family, who once fubfifted com. 
y on the fruits of~his honeft 
indufiry ; let him fuppofe (which is 


n that they are ftarv- 


Often’ the cafe) the added mifery 
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of ficknefs, occafioned perhaps“ by 
the want of the common neceffaries 
of life, a cruel landlordclamorous for 
his rent, affli€tion added to afflic- 
tion, misfortune on misfortnne,.and 
then let him tell us, how long he 
would retain his opinion, and iup- 
port his refolution. It is in vain to 
urge the example of neighbouring 
nations; itis from the food alone 
which they have been accuftomed 
to, that our countrymen muft draw 
that vigour which has made them 
famous in arts and arms, and not 
from the fallads and foup-maigre of 
France, to which their forefathers 
and themfelves have hitherto been 
ftrangers. 

Isit not cruel then in the Great 
to grind the face of the Poor, and ree 
duce them to pinching want? Is 
this the reward of their inceflant 
toils? Are thefe the fruits of that 
induftry fo beneficial to thefe king- 
doms? But too many are ready to 
cry out with the Tatkmafters of 
Egypt ‘* ye are idle, ye are idle, to 
keep you induftrious and obedient, 
it is alfo neceffary to keep you ne- 
ceffitous.” — Ridiculous abfurdity 
inhuman. If fome few’are idle and 
diffolute, muft the induftrious poor 
therefore {nffer ; and is driving men 
to defpair the way to keep them 
obedient? furely no. 

But it is faid the prefent plenty of 
money and extent of commerce oc- 
cafion this temporary apparent 
dearth : but whereis this abundance 
of fpecie ; What hidden mines af 
treaiure have Been, of late years, 
explored? Is not the want of ready 
cafh become a univerfal complaint? 
If there is fuch a plenty of money 
then furely the labourers wages 
would be raiftd in dve proportion ; 
but this’ 1s far from being the cafe ; 
and the artizan- receives no more 
‘hire than he did ten years ago, 
though all manner of provifions are 
more than twice as deat on an ave- 
rage as they then were. ‘Thus cir- 
cumftanced, what muft they co? If 
they complain, they are faétious ; 
if they aflociate together for a reae 
fonable advance in their wages, all 
fuck affociatio:s are looked upon 
as illegal. Are thefe imag:na 
evils ?. Let thofe anfwer who wou 
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ergue us out of facts which the evi- 


dence of our fenfes give us every 
Gay freth proofs of. 


Moral Maxims and Reflexions. 


A Jadee; that is prepofieffed in any 
caufe, and does not hear both 
fides indifferently ; tho’ the Judge 
ment he gives be right, yet himfeif 
errs ; for there cok te no integrity, 
where is any partiality. 

At Thebes were erefted ftatues 
of Judges parang 80 hands, and the 
chief of them had his eyes fhut, 
thereby fignifying, that among them 
jufiice was not to be folicited either 
sith bribery or addrefs. 

The richefl endowments of the 
miod, are Temperance, Prudence, 
and Fortitude. Prudence is an uni- 
verfal virtue, which enters into the 
compofition of all the reft; and 
where fhe is not, Fortitude loles its 
mame and nature. 

‘Self-denial is the moft. exalted 
leafare ; and the conqueft of evil 
Pabits is the moft glorious triamph. 

A wife man ftands firm in all 
extremities, and bears the lot of 
his humanity with a divine tem- 


Tr. 
What can be more honourable 
than to have courage enough to ex- 
-ecute the semmands of Reafon and 
Confcience ; to maintain the digni 
ty of our nature, and the ftation 
afigned vs: To be prcof again 
Poverty, Pain, and Death itfelf; 
fo far as not to do any thing that is 
{candalous or finful to avoid them: 
To ftand adverfity under all fhapes 
with decency and refolution? To 
do this, is to be great above title 
and fortune. This argues the foul 
of an heavenly extra¢tion, and is 
worthy the offopring of the Deity. 

Virtue is made for difficulties, 
and grows ftronger and brighter for 
fuch trials. 

It is a maxim of Pradence, to 
Jeave things before they leave 


@s. 
There can be no peace in haman 
4ife, without the contempt of all 


ents. 
en Fortitude fuffereth not the 
mind to be dejected with any evils; 





Moral Maxims and Reflexions. 


fo temperance fuffereth it not to be 
drawn from honelty by any allure. 
ments. 

A warm heart requires @ cool 
head. Courage without condué, 
is like fancy without judgment; 
all fail, and no ballaft. 

Judgment is the throne of Prue 
dence, and filence is its fanc- 
tuary. 

Nothing would fortify us more 
againit any manner of accidents, 
than the poffefling our fouls with 
this maxim, that ‘‘ we can never be 
hart but by ourfelves. If our reafon 
be what it Ought, and our actions 
+ gga to it, we are invulnera- 

e. 

Charity obliges not to miftrufta 
man; Prudence, not to traf him 
before we know him. 

The virtue of shine Fy 6 is Temy 

rance; the virtue of Adverfity, is 

ortitude; which in morals is the 
more heroical virtue. Profperi- 
ty is the blefling of the Old 
Teftament, Adverfity isthe blefling 
of the new, which carrieth the grea- 
ter benediction, and the clearer re- 
velation of Gop’s favour. | 

A man of virtue is an honoar to 
his country, a glory to humanity, 8 
fatisfaction to himielf, & a benefac 
tor to the whole world : He is rich 
withoutoppreffion or difhonefty, cha 
ritable without oftentation courte- 
ous without deceit, and brave with- 
out vice. 

Diflike what deferves it, but né 
ver hate; for that is of the nature 
of malice, which is almoft ever to 
perfons, not to things. 

Anger may glance into the break 
of a wile man ; but refts only in the 
bofom of fools. : 

None more impatiently fuffer in- 
juries, than thofe that are moft for- 
wardjin doing them. , 

It wasa good method obferved of 
Socrates ; when he found in himfe 
any difpofition to anger, he would 
check 1t by {peaking low, in op- 
pofition tothe motions of his dite 
pleafure. 

By taking revenge, a man is but 
even with his enemy ; but, in paf- 
fing it over, he is fuperior. 

| SRLect 
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SeLecr Pieces of Porrry. 


ODE tro AUTUMN, 


DIEU, the pleafing rural fcene, 
Sequefter’d fhades and meadows 


green, 
The field thick fpread with theaves of 


corn, 
The walk at early hour of morn, 
Adied the Linnet’s tender lay, 
Self-echoing from the hazel {pray ; 
Adieu the Black-bird’s fprightly fong, 
Heard late fo oft the elms among, 
The vales their chearful green refign, 
And on their {tems the flowers decline ; 
No more in yoader Laurel bower, 
We with to pafs the evening hour. 
So fade the glories of the year, 

Awhile they bloom and difappear : 
Attend the folemn Truth, fond man ; 
What is thy life ? a flower, a fpan. 
Almighty Lord! tremendous power ! 
Whom ev'ry clime, and tongue adore ! 
Whofe Mandate form’d Earth’s fair do- 


: main, 

And the immeafurable main ! 

Parent of circling feafons thou ! 
Proftrate before thy throne we bow, 
Haften yet happier day, and bring 
One glorious one eternal fpring ! 


Tar WASHING-WEEG, 
. Toa Faitenp, 


I" this, dear George, we both agree, 
(You fen) in camp ——I bred at 
That cleanlinefs is oft 
A curfed plague about a houfe, 
And always met our warm abufe 
When boys with Mrs, Croft. 
But to the beggar and the King, ~ 
Clean linen’s a reviving thing, 
Tho’ both thefe plagues don’t .reach > 
ar ftrips.at jecund morn 
In fome clear ftream, and on the thorn 
Spreads out his rags to bleach ; 
The King———-Great Man ! fends all his 


out, 
Mot caring for a fingle clout : 

ut what’s more happy ftill, 
He's not oblig’d to count the rags, » 
Ner ftuff them into canvas bags, 
 Q | Rewweener write the bill. 


But, Lord have mercy on us all ! 
Whene’er we wath, all hands muft fal 

To fomething or another, 

For Madam fcoids, and flies about, 
Now up, now down, now in, now out, 

Dabbiing thro’ wet and fmother, 

This cu: fed time all comfort fises : 
At fix the ftarts, ‘ Come, Ned, come 
* life, 
* And get the lines hung out.” 
* Yes, to be fure my Dear’——I ery 
I dare as weil be hang’d as lie, 

For fear my Dove thould pout, 
Break/faft is got, and whip'd away, 
Becaufe the wafhers want thcir tea, 

Before that I’ve half done : 

The doors all open—linen s fpread——« 
The fky looks black——* Come hithesg 
Ned, 

* Shall we have rain or fun ?” 
¢ My Dear, you need not be in pain, 
© J think it does not look like rain ;” 

> O then we'll hang out more.” 
When lo ! the words have hardly paft, 
But, puff——there comes a heavy 

And all muft be rinc’d o’er, 

Then ten-fold falls the peal on me; 

* You afs——to be ten years at fea, 

_ © See !——fee the linen | ——do !|* 

I fieak away tohaveafmile . 
Snug——while I hear her all the while 

Callitig me black and blue, 

But what ftill troubles more my mind ~ 

— fucl plagues, at once to find 
wather, as the wrings,. 

Cracking foe jet ——= then o’er the 
tu 

Paufes a-while-and every rub 

With pleafure fweats and fings. 

I hate, I muft confefs, all dirt, 

And truly Jove a well-wath'd tires - 

But oncea month this reek — 

Is more than fiefh or blood can bear 3 
And him I hate——oh make his -tharé, 
A Wathing every Week! 


A Tuoucat on Waxina, 


LEEP by night, and cares by day, 
Bear my fleeting life away; 
Lo! in yonder Eaftern fkies 


Sol appears, and bids me rifes 
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Telis me ‘ Life ison the wing, He vow'd he took it much amifs ¢ 
© Ard has no returning {pring ; ; Nor would ‘be thus amus’d, 
© Death comes on with fteady pace, Il. 

¢ And Life’s the only day of Grace, Platonic Love was all a Jett, 
Shining Preacher ' fhining morning! And though he much admir’d 


Let me take th’ important warning ! The polith’d foul, yet that at bef 
Rouze then all.my a@ive powers, But languid joy infpir'd 
Well improve the coming hours ; y 


Let no trifies kill the day, 3 ill. 

{Trifles oft’ our heart betray) Convinc'd he lov’d with ardent truth; 
Virtue, Science, Knowledge; Truth, © _Nor falfeiy did pretend ; 

Guide th’ enquiries of my youth : With fofr defire,; and gtowing youth, 
Wifdom, and Experience fage, Why: thould'’then contend? 
Then fthall feoth the car:s of age 4 IV. 

They with time fhall never die, ‘Yet hear me, Damon, while 1 te © 
They wilt lead to joys on high; A Rofe’s haplefs fate, 

‘They rhe path of life difplay, * -'Whofe’blooming pride, as it hefel, 
Shining with celeftial day ; Thus haften'd on its date. 

Bli(sfo! path ! with fafety trod, Vv 


eeeataneste re carendneer, This flow'r, a garden’s lovely boatt, 


With biuthing fweetnefs grew; 
Tus BIRD -CATCHER anvare A wand'ring youth the Parterre croft, 
SON, And faw it’s beaut’ous hue, 
: Vi. 
NCE at a Bird-catcher’s there Impatient of the fragrant prize, 

hung He robs the flow’ ry tree ; 
‘Two birds, that in their cages fung. But foon its tranfient fweetnefs Bitty... 
Well pleas’d to hear them ftood his fon, A {centlefs weed to fee; 
And vow’d that he diftinguith’d one : , 


Vil 
One bird, he cry’d, that fings fo fweet? yn trom his bofom quickly throwrty 


I prithee, Daddy, let me fee't ! N delight ; 
aa ov tg — mary PA a grin, ‘The oats faded sy had knowng 
omply’d, and too cages in: 
. This | is a Ni htingale, and that Quite wither'd trom the fight. ‘ 
‘A ons ——come now anfwer : VuL ya 
Suoh is the fate of ev "ry maid, 
e And ash tas , if you can, which bird Whofe unfefpicious mind 
‘It was whofe charming voice you -Yiclds when defigning youth pesteal 
* heard.” ‘To lave is tobe kind. 
© Which, (faid o- boy) why this, I 1x. : 
* know it 
O! thield me, Virtue, from the fnarey 
é ‘The Finch ! his golden feathérs thevr it. With coldnefs arm my breafts. f } 


* The Ni ightingale can’t fing a note 5 ieft referve be all my care, 
ae, thus, as chdeven, True Love's oe teft, 
“ idly g _ 
“ Who, o, judge from fhow, and equipage, When tender awe, and duerefpe@y ° 
Each word, each aétion prove; 
I'!l not refift the foft effe@, 
Tra CAUTIOUS M AID,. But yield te virtuous Love. 
Xt. 
‘ White then, impertinently free, 
Ww ak afk"d me tor: 2 vedere: <& bolder flame ; 


J hea dlefs lea, 
"The favour refus'd And bi you chit then valig 
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